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The Episcopal Church And The 
Country Town 
By the Rev. C. G. Baird, M.A. 


(The following was read before the 
Clericus and is printed at its request. 
Some of the introductory pages have 
been omitted very reluctantly, but 
by reason of limited space.—EHd.) 


There has been a very large liter- 
ature in recent years on country life 
and the country church. I have abeut 
fifty books an the subject in my own 
library, and these present only a 
fraction of what has been written on 
the general subject of rural life, and 
the function of religion in that life. 

Our Church is largely the church 
of the cities The church papers have. 
frequently deplored this fact, giving 
statistics that are anything but re- 
assuring, and we all deplore it, but 
it is a fact; and churchmanship, loyal- 
ty to our traditions, and sentiment, 
must not blind us to it. There are 
whole counties in States like Iowa 
and Kansas, thickly populated, and 
distinctly American, or with foreign 
elements easily assimilated, which 
have never heard of the Etpiscopa! 
Church. Bishop Thomas told me 
once that it would be a hundred years 
before we could make any consider- 
able impress on the state of Kansas. 
In such Puritan centers as Western 
Massachusetts, the whole background 
seems ill-adapted to our methods. 
In certain communities in the Middle 
West, the onrush of certain types of 
immigration simply swallows us up, 
and paralyzes what little work we 
have started. The rural South prob- 
ably has a great many strong rural 
parishes, and we are doing wonderfui 
work among the mountaineers; and 
among the negroes, but there are 
literally millions of Methodists ana 
Baptists in the country towns of the 
south. Somehow we have lacked the 
genius to get hold of the crowds, 
the average man or woman who 
likes to put enthusiasm into religion, 
who likes Moody and Sankey, and 
extempore prayer, and straight-from- 
the-shoulder preaching, and lots of 
fellowship, camp-meetings, and Glory 
Hallelujah good-times. If our policy 
has been cautious and conservative, 


traditional and selective rather than 
popular, well, we have a right to any 
policy that we want, but the results 
are before us. The average man 
may want religion, or we may make 
him want it, which it is our. busi- 
ness to do; but this average man 
has his own peculiar complex, ani 
he is the reflex more or less of his 
community, and nothing) can be im- 
posed. He will have his own reactions. 
The average man in the country is 
a stubborn personality, he will caie 
little for tradition or authority wn- 
less it comes upon him with all the 
impact of neighborliness fellowship 
and friendship. 

However, he does like novelties, re- 
ligious novelties, something strange, 
something with a new punch or 
kick, but a mildly reasonable thing 
never. He may yield to a book-agent 
but he sees the book; hel may buy a 
lightning rod, but he knows what 
lightning rods are for; he is very 
practical, he wants evidences, he 
wants to see something in action. 
And the Protestant meeting-house, 
with all of its insufferable vulgarities 
and travesties on religion, is at least 
a thing that makes a noise and that 
has a warm fire and promotes en 
thusiasm. It at least has the appear- 
ance of being a going concern. 

Souls are souls, and the soul of a 
city man is worth just as much as 
that of a country man. If we are 
reaching the city people, well and 
good; it is just as important to min- 
ister to them as te the country people 
Only this: if we are really in earnest 
about making the Episcopal church 
a force in the rural community, we 
must get down to business. We wil! 


do our own work in cur own way, 
all right; I do not think that we 
could imitate the tactics of many 


denominations in country towns, even 
if we cared to, as we certainly do 
not; but the Country Life Movement 
is going on, full steam ahead. And 
if we wish to be a factor in the 
reconstruction of our country towns, 
we must get down to business very 
earnestly, and quickly, or the whole 
field will scon be preoccupied. One 
man has said that there are three 
great new religions which are dis- 
tinctiy Americau—Mormonism, Chris: 


tias Science and Y. M. C. A.ism. Now 
whatever we may say about these 
various isias, they are al! going and 
growing; they are blessing or blast- 
ing the country towns, depending of 
course on our point of view. The 
little village is the peculiar prey 
and breeding ground of isms of all 
sorts, maybe no more than the city, 
but the farmer has more time to 
stop and talk with every religious 
guack and demagogue that goes 
about the country. I am continually 
going into some home where some 
Russelite has been, or where some 
“Millions Now Living Will Never 
Die’ nuisance has been entertaining 
the family with an assortment of 
literature and quack nostrums for 
the soul. 

There is lots of religion in 
country town of a sort I am not 
now thinking, particularly, of the 
Lutheran or the Roman Catholic, who 
is established in his religion, knows 
that his soul is saved, and is at 
peace with the world. I am thinking 
of that larger element, with which 
our church will have to deal, if it 
is to become a force in the rural 
community—the men and women who 
are either unconverted or have got- 
ten away from their traditional moor- 
ings, who are confused in the face 
of sectarianism—the average Ameri- 
can who is, as it were, just waiting 
for something to come along. He 
will listen to us as quickly as to 
anyone else if we are there in time, 
and fish for him with any kind of 
legitimate bait. JI am thinking of 
the thousands of lodge members for 
instance, and members of clubs, Ma- 
sons, Knights of Pythias, Woodmen 
of the World, etc. All these fellows 
have a kind of interest in everything 
that promotes fellowship and good 
feeling in the community, that is 
helpful to community progress—they 
are not, after all, so irreligious as 
unreligious. They have a lot of 
fundamental religion—brotherhood, 
fraternity, charity, good-will, friend- 
ship, and yet they are a long way 
from organized religion so-called What 
a complex some of these men have! 
We couldn’t analyze it if we would. 
But we can bet that a lot of their 
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aloofness from the church is simply 
the inevitable reaction against an 
extreme Protestant environment. They 
identify organized religion with every- 


thing that is weird, crazy and un- 
natural. Their souls, like the corn 
belt of Iowa and Nebraska, have 


burned over time and time again per- 
haps with a kind of emotional fana- 
ticism that has bred in them distrust 
that comes or goes in the same re- 
ligion. Some of them are strangely 
ignorant of the fundamentals of 
Christianity, as expressed in the 
Apostles’ Creed. We are doing more 
today with this type of man and 
woman than any church in America, 
and I am not sure that it is not our 
peculiar mission, both in city and 
country, to work with precisely this 
class, individually or in small groups. 
1 believe that we are doing more to 
reclaim this average American back 
into some kind of rational and rea- 
onable religion, than any other church 
in America. But when I say this, 
YT am talking about work that is in- 
tensive and not extensive, work with 
individuals and not with crowds. 
haven't yet developed a genius for 
work with crowds. We haven’t yet 
devised a method for getting anything 
like an immediate hold on the rural 
community. And although we prefer 
to be patient, communities themselves 
are not patient about results. It is 
a fast age; someone has said that 
the American people today are mo- 
tor-minded, and they are. And such 
things as mass meetings, and com 
munity programs, and Y: M. C. A 
‘nep” rallies, are the American way 
of doing things. A little Hpiscopal 
chapel in a small town, surrounded 
by large Protestant plants, with their 
neighborhood programs, their large 
Sunday Schools, their Young People’s 
Societies, their jazz orchestras, their 
Mother’s Day programs, and their 
children’s entertainment —these are 
the things that people can see anid 
that loom large in the mind of the 
average American business man, who 
is all for efficiency and rapid turn- 
over. 

What sre we going to do? Cona- 
tinue for all appearances to be a 
rival sect in a sectarian-infested 
country-town? Are we going to con- 
tinue to build little piano-box churches 
and dot them over the neighborhoods 
of America, and make the Woman’s 
Auxiliary think that we are doing 
really effective missionary work, no 
matter if the piano-box continues tu 
be of the same proportions for twen- 
ty-five or fifty years? Are we going 
to continue to send splendid young 
men out from our seminaries and 
break their hearts in a hopeless com- 
petition with rival sects! Are we 
going to continue to think of our 
country town work all together in 
terms of status quo, where the Metho- 
dists and the Baptists and the Mor: 
mons are as thoroughly entrenched 
as Tamynany Hall in New York? Are 
we to continue to disregard the per- 
fectly patent facts of country social 
life, where in every other field the 
School, agriculture, civic life the 
whole trend today is toward coopera- 
tion federation and unity, where the 
farmers and business, and the lead- 
ing citizens are more and more de- 
manding some kind of community 
church—are we going to continue 


We 


merely with sectarian programs? Are 
we going to keep up our beautiful 
rotation system, of changing min- 
isters every year or two, considering 
that the country town is only a 
field for two types of men—either 
the stripling from the seminary with- 
out experience, or the man who has 
been a misfit in almost every other 
field? Bishop Capers, whose juris- 
diction is West Texas, told us in 
Portland, at the General Convention, 
that he had been receiving nothing 
but the beb-tail of clergymen, no- 
thing scarcely but the incompetents, 
into his diocese. Nothing but the 
bob-tail! And yet there isn’t a field 
in the American church more desery- 
ing of strong men, than West Texas, 
and there isn’t a Bishop more de- 
serving of a fine group of clergy than 
Bishop Capers. 

There are no twce ways about it. 
We must either put strong men into 
our country fields, or else abandon 
them altcgether. A system can more 
or less run itself; it is kind of auto- 
matic. There is the Methodist sys- 
tem, the Roman Catholic system, the 
Juutheran system, the Mormon sys: 
tem. None of these systems de- 
pend mainly upon strong leadership 
or strong personalities. All these, or 
systems very much like them dom- 
inate American religious life, in the 
rural communities. Our church has 
no system. We send a man into a 
town and say “Do the best that you 
can, and if you den’t succeed, we 
will send another, and another.” But 
organized religion must have a sys: 
tem in its operation, it must have 
regularity and uniformity; it must 
have government and polity, with un- 
questioned respect for constituted au- 
thority; and it must have a cultus 
which is the same everywhere, and 
is instantly recognized for what it 
claims to be, so that it can be easily 
identified and there will be no confu- 
sion. I mean by that that Mormon- 
ismis thesame everywhere: Roman 
Catholicism isthe same everywhere: 
Methodism can never be mistaken for 
anything else. So everybody feels 
at home. There is uniform worship, 
such as it is, much or little as it 
may be; there is a fellowship as 
regular ag E'reemasonry; there are 
high signs and passwords that are 
quite familiar. You don’t hear so 
many lusty ‘“‘“Amens” in the Metho- 
dist meeting house today as twenty 
years ago? Never mind, there are 
many other things about Methodisin 
that make the people feel at home. 
There are still enough gospel sounds 
around the place to satisfy the lone- 
some heart. 

You can have all the different 
kinds of Episcopal churches that you 


want to have in the cities. The man 
who doesn’t care for S. Mary’s 
will go to S. John’s But in the 


country town there is only one E\pis- 
copal church, and in many cases 
only a building with all but empty 
pews, and the big problem with most 
of us in the country towns is not tc 
have a particular kind of Episcopal 
church, which I try with all my 
might to fashion according to my 
own theories of worship, whether 
of simplicity or ornateness, in utter 
disregard of the policies of my pre- 
decessor; but the problem with us 
is to have an Hpiscopal church at 


all, to build up a congregation, to 


give people the services of the Prayer- 


book, to make them feel at home in 
the Episcopal church, to make them 
take part, and may I dare say it, to 
make the Episcopal church something 
of a force in the community. 

Oh, how I wish that our chureh 
could get down seriously to the real 
problem of the country town! Our 
country towns are changing fast. 
Immigration is in some cases chang- 
ing the whole complexion of the 
neighborhood. But there is nothing 
in this to scare us. Our work with 
the foreign-born is the best work 
done by any church in America, right 
now; and there are hundreds and 
thousands of unchurched foreignerg 
in our country tewns and out on 
the farms. There is nothing about 
that problem that is going to stop 
us. That is right in our line. And 
these burned-over fields in the Middle 
West, where perennial revivals, so- 
called, have disrupted the whole re- 
ligious organization—why, here is our 
field to go in but to go in with force: 
Go in with a policy, go in with 
money, go in with the backing of 
bishops and of the general church. 
Give a good man $2500 or $3000 a 
year, and an automobile, quit talking 
about the poverty of the clergy, 
which is very unbecoming for the 
richest church in America in pro- 
portion to its membership, and tell 
the man that here is a plan, here 
are the outlines of an enterprise and 


he is the entrepreneur and is to 
manage it. No it isn’t going to be 
Just a business proposition; ‘we 


want him to be a pastor and pro- 
phet and preacher who can get the 
ear of the country people bacausc 
he is a big man, is a leader, is a 
man who can well afford to special 
ize in his task sinee all the church 
is back of him and is watching him. 
We want to go into a Middie West 
town or a Southern county or a 
New England village and get down 
to the real business of building up 
the church, not for its own sake, 
but building up a church that will 
serve the community. Never mind 
about expenses; build whatever you 
need, a parish house inaybe, but 
first of all, make plans fer a beauti- 
ful country church, put in some 
chimes that will make the people 
think they have never have heard 
Christmas carols before. Have as 
many special services as you can; 
get the Masons to come and bring 
their friends. Have worship that 
will just simply draw the _ people, 
have services that are irresistable in 
their appeal; preach sermons with 
lots of fire and punch in them, that 
will make the country editor take 
notes and put a resume in the paper. 
Have as many spectacles as you can; 
country people are fond of the spec- 
tacular; I am thinking now of such 
things as church pag¢cantry, Christ- 
mas plays, etc.. decorating the church 
with the products of the fields at 
Thanksgiving time, ete. 

Now the conclusion of the whole 
matter is, that all along we have 
been giving the country people, in- 
stead of the best that the church 
has, the very worst. With excep- 
tions here and there, we have given 
the country our poorest churches 
our pceorest ministers, our poorest 
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services. It would be a great deal 
better from every point of view, 
better for the morale of the clergy, 
better for the rector’s family, better 
from the standpoint of economy of 
money and effort, and indifinitely bet- 
ter in results, to have one good 
Episcopal church in every county of 
the United States, than to have the 
countryside dotted over with poor, 
struggling, half-hearted, dying Epis- 
copal churches that give the lie to 
every claim that we make to Apostol- 
ic power and Catholic tradition. There 
is nothing visible in the average 
country church in America, of our 
communion, that suggests, that or even 
hints at Catholicity, or greatness, or 
grandeur in worship; there is nothing 
to manifest the glories of the Angli- 
can faith. Ail that we ean do witn 
our present dep'orable methods is to 
try to argue people iato believing 
that while the church is vot strong 
here, it is strong in London and New 
York and Chicago. We try to bring 
them into the church by rehearsing 
history and telling of the glories of 
Westminster Abbey or of Lincoln 
Cathedral or of the magnificent S. 
John’s in New York that is to be. 
Oh, if I had to sell groceries in some 
country town all my life, the church 
that would appeal to me would be 
the church that seemed to be the 
living church in the community, 
that seemed to be the church that 
does things, that has the largest 
contacts with people, that had the 
grandest services of worship. Tt 
mgikt not be all this at one time, 
but I would want to know that my 
ehurch was headed straight toward 
this goal, and that my pastor went 
about his work with a hopeful spirit 
and a happy heart. For I believe in 
power, I helieve in the power of 
Pentecost, I don’t believe a church 
is a church without this power, and 
if I were a layman I would not 
beleng to a church that was not a 
growing church. I would certainly 
not belong to any private chapel, 
dominated by one man or any group 
of men, who believe as much in 
monopoly in religion as they do in 
business. The church in the country 
town, if it is to succeed, must be 
more than anything else a democratic 
organization, for the rural mind of 
America IS democratic. No man 
can succeed in the country town 
who doesn’t love the oveople and 
doesn’t want to work with them and 
for them all the time, every day of 
the week and every month in the 
year. 

I am not sure but that the first 
conversions that we need to have, if 
we are to turn our faces toward a 
new rural policy, are among the 
Bishops. They have failed to undei- 
stand the mind of the farmer and 
the countryman. We have some 
younger bishcps who I believe are 
trying very hard to establish the 
church in the country towns; but too 
many of our bishops have been satis: 
fied with making visitations, and 
hurrying away on the first train oui, 
when they might have been making 
visits. They ought to have been 
talking more to the farmers and the 
merchants and the wonien out on the 
farms and the ranches, and getting 
acquainted. It has all been a kind 
of grass-hopper performance, in and 
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out again, and so the parish priest 
bimself has become a kind of grass 
hopper, spending most of his time 
in indulging his disappointments, and 
wondering what town the Bishop will 
send him to next. 


Presbyter Ignotus has this in the 
“Living Church” of November 29th. 
Comment is needless. 

Dr. Crisman, of a normal college 
in Missouri, gives these results from 
an examination of 1,800 high school 


graduates. Surely, they are not 
amusing! 
“Sixteen per cent of the high 


school students neither knew where 
Christ was born, nor the name of 
His mother. Sixty per cent knew not 
that Peter, James, and John enjoyed 
the larger confidence of Jesus. Seven- 
ty per cent did not know what to ca/l 
the Sermon on the Mount. Sixty 
per cent did not know what Christ 
said about loving one’s. neighbor. 
Twelve per cent did not know the 
first clause of the lLord’s Prayer. 
Sixty-five per cent did not know the 
Golden Rule. Thirty-five per cent 
thought that the Book of John was 
located very close to Revelation, In 
the following quotation from Lowell's 
Trene,; No want of faith that chills 
with sidelong eye hath she; no 
jealousy, no “‘Levite pride’ that pas- 
seth by upon the other side, eiguty 
per cent did not know what story 
is here referred to in the Bible. 

“The following are a few of the 
hundreds of humorous and pathetic 
examples of biblical ignorance: 

“forty per cent though Paul 
book of the Bible.’ 

“Twelve per cent thought Pilate ‘a 
book of the Bible.’ 

“Twenty-five per cent thought Pi- 
late ‘an author of the Bible.’ 

“Twenty-five per cent thought James 
‘a river.’ 

“Forty-five per cent thought Gali- 
lee ‘a river.’ 
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“Seven 
‘an apostle.’ 

“Thirty per cent thought Jude ‘a 
king.’ 

“Three per cent thought Herod ‘an 


per cent though Agrippa 


apostle.’ 
“Six per cent thought Mark ‘a 
King.’ 
“Nine per cent thought Samaria 


‘an author.’ 

“Twelve per cent thcught Peter ‘a 
king.’ 

“Nine per cent thought Revelation 
‘a province.’ 

“Six per cent thought Caiaphas ‘an 
apostle.’ 

_ “Twelve per cent thought Ephe- 
sians ‘a province.’ 

“Six per cent thought Martha ‘a 
book of the Bible.’ 

“Twenty-four per cent thought Al- 
leluia ‘a blessing.’ 

“Twelve per cent 
‘an applause.’ 

“Fifty per 
stop.’ 

“Thirty-three per cent thought Cen- 
turion “the middle point.” 

“Nine per cent thought 
‘bushes.’ 

“Thirty per cent thought Gethse- 
same ‘a Cityof Egypt.’ 

“Twenty per cent thought immor-. 
tality ‘death.’ 

“Twenty-five per cent thought resur- 
rection ‘the building of the temple.’ 

“Forty-five per cent thought Scrip- 
tures ‘quotations.’ 

“Highteen per cent thought scribes 
‘bad men.’ 

“Nine per cent that tithes ‘things 
fastened together.’ 

“Twenty-five per cent thought tithes 
“missionary money.’ 

*““TIt is interesting 1o note,’ says 
Dr. Crsiman, ‘that nine per cent of 
the students defined sin as “debts.” 
Could it be possible,’ he asks, ‘that 
the Churches which recite the Lord’s 
Prayer using ‘debts,’ unwittingly 
teach this definition of sin?’ ” 


thought Amen 


cent thought Amen ‘z. 
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The Third Attempt 


For the third time we are about 
to meet in Convention to elect a 
Bishop. 

The standing committee have taken 
what they believe to be a sound and 
wise course to facilitate discussion and 
distribute informaticn. 

We do not for a moment believe 
that the Canons contemplate that 
procedure nor that it is a dignified 
and proper course to take. But it 
has been done and discussion is of 
no use. 

If it should lead to a more orderly 
and brief procedure and to a un- 
animous and cordial result we shall 


be glad; and whether we agree with 
the method or not we should all 
work to that end. 

There ought to be a spirit of con- 
ciliation and good temper all through 
our deliberations and if we pray for 
Divine Guidance we ought to see— 
we must see—that nothing we do is 
likely to frustrate that guidance. 

No matter how kindly, how court- 
eouslv, even how prayerfully we pro- 
ceed we cannot expect to be deliver- 
ed from the infirmity of our nature 
or “to have a right judgment in ali 
things” unless we are to be prepared 
to lay aside our personal preferences 
and seek to do what we believe God 
would have us do for the weal of the 
Church in this diocese. We ought 
to be willing to believe that the 
motives of others are as pure as our 
own add our own as pure as we 
are able to make them. 

To contend for a principle is one 
thing and for principle we must be 
prepared to contend but personal 
preferences are not necessarily the 
children of principle and if they are 
they are only preferences to which 
all have an equal right. It will be 
well if we can reach a unanimous 
consent but we ought to strive for 
more than this; even for cordial and 
frank concurrence, ex animo. 

If we do and if we attain it then, 
beyond all question there is a bright 
future before this diocese. There 
is nothing in reason which we can- 
not accomplish. For what are diffi- 
culties, problems, sacrifices, tasks to 
a united and well meaning people? 
What, but calls to and opportunities 
for the very purposes for which we 
exist. Therefore we earnestly hope 
that the coming convention will be 
the most harmonious, the most suc- 
cessful and the most brief of the 
three; and if we are successful in 
electing one who will accept, then we 
may reasonable hope to have a Bishop 
settled at work by Easter. 

Do the Cancns enable us to have 
the election first? If so, would, it 
be too much to expect that we could 
notify the elect by telegraph and get 
a reply promising favorable consider- 
ation at least, before we adjourn? 
This is submitted to the consideration 
of Canonists between now and Feb- 
ruary. 


The Rev. W. H. Bliss Rector of 
Trinity Parish, Seattle, has returned 
from Europe where he had gone in 
the interests of the Anti-Narcotic 
Campaign and where he was, most 
unfortunately, ill most of the time. 
He is at the time of writing in S 
Luke’s Hospital having been brought 
home by the kind watchfulness of 
Bishop Brent. 

He is in a very weak and serious 
condition, Mrs. Bliss is now with 
him, and he is not expected to re- 
turn to Seattle for sometime, 

He was ill when he went, but it 
was hoped that the voyage and the 
change of scene, even in midwinter, 
might prove of benefit, but this has 
not been the case. 

We hope that he may find rest 
and permanent cure in S. Luke's, 
with the quiet content that even a 
sick man must feel who comes from 
strange people and surroundings to his 
own people. 

Our sympathies will be extended tv 
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Write Us! 


and our prayers offered for Mr. Bliss 
his wife and family. His manyfriends 
in Seattle and the diocese generally 
will be glad to know that he has at 
least reached New York safely and 
is receiving all the care possible. 

A few weeks ago the Rev. M. J. 
Bywater, Rector of S. John’s Parish, 
West Seattle, met with an accident 
when his car collided with a street 
car whose driver going at a great 
rate and talking amiably with a 
policeman “did not see him.” 

The automobile was smashed but 
Mr. Bywater escaped with three broken 
ribs and a general shaking up. 

The chances would have seemed 
to be one to a million against him, 
but providentially Le escaped. He 
might well say with the Psalmist: 
“As the Lord liveth and as my Soul 
liveth, there (was) but a step be- 
twixt me and death.” 

He was cared for at. Providence 
Hospital and has now returned to his 
home and work. We hope he is as 
well as he seems to be. Ie is no 
wonder that a service of Thanksgiv- 
ing was held in S. John’s Church. 


The Rev. Harold G. Hennessy has 
resigned his charge as Rector of the 
Parish of the Epiphany of Seattle and 
has accepted an invitation to be 
Dean of the Cathedral in Spokane. 

He has done admirable work for the 
past two years and has restored the 
evening service under the most hope- 
ful and encouraging conditions. 

In addition he has built a mission 
Church at Kirkland where a mosi 
hopeful and encouraging work has 
been carried on. It seems not un- 
likely that before many years it 
will be strong enough to be consti- 
tuted a parish, ministering to a 
large and increasing but somewhat 
scattered people. 

We wish Mr, Hennessy God speed 
in his new and important work. 


Subscribers Ren This 


With every copy of this paper for 
the month of December there wes 
mailed a subscription blank to which 
attention was directed in the columns 
of the paper. 

It was stated that new or old 
subscribers should fill in the slip be- 
cause it afforded the only evidence of 
a bona fide subscription list accept- 
able to the Postal authorities who 
pay no more attention to assurances 
and evidence of another knd then to 
the asseverances of a bootlegger. 

But in this way one can obtain 
second class mailing rates which 
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would reduce our bill for postage 
each month to a minimum. 

We have about 625 subscribers and 
a small free list and to each of 
these a paper is mailed at a cost of 
$6.50 per month. In addition parcels 
of copies are sent out at a cost of 
about $2 more, that is $8.50. 

Second class mailing rates would 
be valid every where outside Seattle 
so that the monthly cost would be 
considerably less. 

Now from these 1000 papers and 
slips sent out how many do you 
suppose have come back! 

EXACTLY TWENTY-ONE 

No application can therefore be 
made for second class rates now. Send 
in your subscrintion blanis in accord- 
ance with the particulars already 
given or, if you have lost it, write 
out an apnlication for renewal or sub- 
scription and mail at once to the 
Hiditor at 207 Belmont Ave. N., Seattle. 

Two cent stamps are ‘better than 
checks for fifty cents because there 
are charges on out of town chequss. 
But one cent or three or five cent 
stainps cannot be used except in 
moderation. 

Cheques should he drawn in favor 
of Rev. F. R. Bateman but fifty 
cent stamps are preferrable. 

Will our readers kindly observe 
this most necessary Cirection. 


The Rector of S. Clements, Rev. F 
R. Bateman resigned his charge and 
it took effect November 1st. 

No mention of this has been made 
before in this paper for which he 
apologises. 

It is still necessary to remind cor- 
responaents of his change of address 
and also to beg them ta send in their 
“copy” as near the 15th of the month 
as possible. 

Sometimes contributors for our col- 
umns are sent when the paper is 
in print and this causes extra troudbic 
and work wiiich we are sure contri- 
tutors do not wish. 


News of the Binresr 


S. John’s 
SNOHOMISH 


Rev. Chas. G. Baird, M. A, 
Priest in Charge 


A most inspiring service was held 
at S John’s Church on the morning 
of the firstSunday in Advent. The 
occasion was the dedication of the 
new pews, and also the blessing of a 
new lecturn, the latter being the giit 
of Mr. and Mrs. Frank Nickerman as 
a memorial to Mrs. Nickerman’s 
mother. The lecturn was made by 
Mr. Nickerman cof native, fir, cor- 
responding with the pulpit and the 
pews. The pews were made by the 
Everett Sash and Door Comuany, 
and were finished by members of the 
Bishop's Committee of 8S. John’s 
Church. About 175 people, many 
from neighboring towns, attended the 
service. Many of the pews were oc- 
cupied by family groups, with a 
goodly number of children present, and 
the plan to make this a real family 
gervice was carried out impressively. 
The rector addressed the congregation 
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on the theme, “The Church and the 
Family.” 

The annual bazaar of S. John’s 
Guild was held on tbe first three 
days of December. This sale, with 
a supper on the closing night, is 
coming to be a very popular insti- 
tution in Snohomish, and is wel! 
patronized by the people of the com- 
munity who come to it for the pur- 
chase of many of their Christmas 
gifts. When all of the money from 
the sale is turned in, it is expected 
that the total will approximate $600. 
The women of S. John’s Guild de- 
serve much credit for their splendid 
efforts in making the annual bazaar 
so great a success. 


S. Luke’s 
RENTON 


Extra! Extra! S. Mark’s and_-S. 
Luke’s clash! The mighty are fal- 
len. The “coal dusters” took the 
“hill condgers” for a first class 
cleaning. The final score showed 
the “purple tornado” on the heavy 
end of a 381 to 18 score. 

The S. Mark’s team removed the 
prints of victory by heaping, not 
coals of fire, but very enjoyable re 
freshments. Final report: “Peace 
restored between Parish and Mission!” 

The members of the Church School 
under the direction of Mrs. Harle 


THE CHURCH SUPPLY CO. 
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Main rip ire 
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McFarland, Mrs. Blanche Hughes, and 
Mrs. Boiseau, gave a pageant, the 
theme of which was the story of 
the Christ Child Reverence and 
deep devotion was the outstanding 
feature of the pageant. All credit 
should be given to the teachers of 
the School for their untiring efforts 
not only in the production of the 
pageant but for their faithfulness, 
rain or shine, throughout the year. 

S. Luke’s gives then. a most sin- 
cere and hearty vote of thanks. 

Mr. Charles Fletcher, our electri- 
cal genius provided most pleasing 
electrical effects for the pageant and 
Christmas Servises S. Luke’s might 
lend Mr. Filetcher’s services for con- 
sideration. He has been invaluable 
to the priest in charge. 

The midnight celebration of the 
Holy Eucharist marked the climax 
of a devout Advent.. The church 
was effectively decorated by members 
of the mission. 

We are just beginning to find our- 
selves The Diocese will hear more of 
S. Luke’s during the year. 

—F. B. 


S. Mark’s Christmas Pageant 


On the Sunday after Christmas 
there was a Christmas mystery pa- 
geant presented in 8. Mark’s Churci 
ris, eB) Tec IL 

The pageant was most successfully 
directed by Mrs. Ethel Webb Livesly 


who has had considerable dramatic 


experience. 
The pageant was opened by Wil- 
liam Hail with allusions to history 


and prophecy culminating in the 
scene of the annunciation of the Angel 
Gabriel to the Blessed Virgin Mary. 
This scene was beautifully tableaued 
with groups of angels with the arch- 
angel Gabriel towering above all. 
Miss Mildred Wilson took the part 
of the B. VY. M. with great feeling and 
reverence. Miss Ruth Turner solemn- 
ly took the part of the angel a- 
briel. 

There was a touch of the world in 
the pageant presented in the con- 
versation of two Roman soldiers re: 
garding the counting of the census. 
These parts were taken by John Jar 
dine and John Robinsen. Their red 
uniform with glittering swords addea 
a bright touch to the-scene. 

The main body of the pageant was 
built up about a Jewish Rabbi who 
became interested in the coming of 
the Messiah. The part of the Rabbi 
was ably taken by Mr. Arthur Moore 
who was ably assisted by Miss Hthei 
Livesly whose dramatic ability re- 
fleets the influence of her mother. 

The visit of the children of Jeru- 
salem to the Rabbi was a tender 
scene. Master Robert McLauchlan 
took the leading part as a only real 
boy could do. 

The pageant closed with the en- 
trance of the 3 wise men who march- 
ed up the main aisle of the Church 
singing “We Three Kings of Orient 
Are.” The entire cast was beauti- 
fully tableaued before the altar, while 
all sang ‘“O Come All Ye Faithful.” 
When the carol was finished the 
members of the casts retired a few at 
a time from the scene with such 
grace and solemnity that it won the 
admiration of all who were there. 

The costumes were most artistic. 
The young men and women were 
draped in garments of varied colors, 
which blended beautifully before the 
Altar of the church. 

The pageant on the whole was 
cJaimed to be a great success by 
those who were fortunate to attend 
its presentation. It was gratifying 
to those taking part that they had 
a large aitendance. S. Mark’s Church 
being crowded to the doors Dr. 
McLanchlan, the Rector closed the 
pageant with appropriate prayers and 
the blessing. 

-=C. T. 


S. Andrew’s Parish 
ABERDHEN 
Rev. F. F. W. Greene, Rector 


Parish work at S. Andrew’s started 
off well in the fall. The Sunday 
School has a larger enrollment than 
ever before, partly due, no doubt, to 
the fact that the new Parish Hall is 
used to house this group. The en- 
rollmert has passed the one hundred 
mark and it is still growing. The 
children will have their Christmas 
tree and party on December 30th. 
This is the second party the children 


have had. The officers and teachers 
of the Sunday School entertained 
their pupils in October at a very 


successful party. 
At their annual meeting, which fol- 
lowed a luncheon held in the Parish 
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Hall, the -following officers were 
elected by St. Andrew’s Guild: Pres. 
Mrs. A. L. Davenport, Vice-Pres. Mrs. 
F. K, Kirk, Secretary, Mrs. John 
Ewart, Treasurer, Mrs. Norman Brun- 
en. 

S. Agnes’ Guild held their annual 
meeting after a dinner which was at- 
tended by twenty-five members and 
several friends. The following of. 
ficers were elected: Pres. Mrs. Harle 
Bracken, Vice-Pres. Mrs. Melvin Tay- 
lor, Sec., Lelia V. Price Treas. Leone 
Smaley. 

The annual parish meeting will 
be held the first Monday in January 
when detailed reports will be sub 
mitted by all organizations. 

The §S. Andrew’s guild are having 
their annual Christmas treat for the 
Orthopoedic Children in the Parish 
Hall when seventy-five children will 
be entertained. Hach child will re 
ceive a gift and a box of candy as 
well as being entertained at supper. 

—L. U. P. 


Tribute to Dr. A. A. Morrison 


Portland, Oregon—Trinity Church, 
here, paid a great tribute to the 
twenty-five years of devoted service 
of the Rev. A. A. Morrison. He was 
presented with a purse containing 
$1,700. Many hundreds of guests 
were present at the reception, ia- 
eluding three Roman Catholic priests, 
two Presbyterian ministers, one Uni- 
tarian minister, one Baptist minister 
and one Jewish rabbi. 


S. Paul’s 
BELLINGHAM 


The results of the Kermis lately 
‘nut over” by the united efforts of 
the members of S. Paul’s Parish are 
highly satisfactory. It was hoped 
that the total receipts might be 
$1000, but, better than that, and 
much to everyone's delight, the net 
receipts are nearly $1200. 

C. C. Thurber of Constantinople 
preached in S. Paul’s Church on the 
last Sunday in November His ap- 
peal for Near East relief breught 
most generous response, the collec- 
tion amounting to $770. 

The building committee which is 
to look after the construction of the 
new church has been enlarged. The 
Vestry, anticipating great activity, 
now that the church property is 
bought and paid for and the rec- 
tory completed, has added to the 
membership of the committee the fol- 
lowng members: Mr. R. A. Welsh, 


Mr. J. L. Easton, Mr. Henry Heal, 
and Mr. K. Peasley. 
Mr. Stanley Piper has been ap- 


pointed architect tor the new church 


and is now preparing plans, which 
will later be submitted for the ap- 
proval of the Vestry and congre 
gation. 

A “get together” dinne1 will prob- 
ably be given for the members and 
friends of S. Paul’s Parish on or 
near §8. Paul’s Day, the twenty 


fifth of January. On that occasion 

final plans for the new church will 

be ready for discussion and decision. 
caeletks, Wi, MOF 


(The amount of the offering for 


the Near Hast relief is given in ac- 
cordance with our corresponents liet- 


ter). 
—KEd. 


Trinity Parish 
EVERETT 
Rev. Hdgar M. Rogers, Rector 


On Sunday November 30th a special 
service was held to present service 
pins to the members of the Delta 
Omicron Chapter of the Young 
Peoples Fellowship. Twenty members 
were recipients of these pins. 


The Women's Auxiliary Guild held 
their annual bazaar on Tuesday, Dec. 
2nd. It was a success both from 
an attendance and financial stand- 
point. 


The boys of the Sir Galahad Club 
entertained their parents at a supper 
on December 5th. The large attend- 
ance was proof the enthusiasm in 
this organization. 


The Annual Parish Social tooq place 
on December 10th. About 70 mem- 
bers of the congregation joined to- 
gether in music and games, enjoying. 
a very pleasant evening. 


Father Bruce Reddish of S. James’ 
Church, Vancouver, B. C., conducted 
a quiet day—consisting of meditation 
and Prayer—on ‘Thursday December 
jith. This is the first of its kind 
to be held in Trinity Parish and was 
very much appreciated by those who 
attended, 


The Study Class, under the able 
leadership of Mrs. Belle Mary Gard- 
ner, are preparing an Epiphany Pro- 
gramme. This class meets every 
first Thursday in the month and hes 
a large attendance. 


On Sunday night, December 21st, 
the choir will give a Christmas musi- 
cal program nad present “Bethlehem.” 


Work Among The Deaf 


Rev. Olof Hansen, missionary to 
the deaf, who conducts services at S. 
Mark’s twice a month, went to Vain- 
couver, Wash., and by special invi- 
tation to Portland, Oregon, on Nov. 
23rd. In Vancouver he addressed the 
pupils at the State Schcol for ths 
Deaf in the morning. At two in the 
afternoon he held a service at S. 
Luke’s which was attended by seven- 
teen adults and five children. At 
four o'clock a service was held at 
S. Mark’s in Portland at which about 
forty were present. 

Mr. Hanson has held two services 
in Tacoma, and later expects to ex- 
tend the work to Everett, Anacortes, 
and other places within the Diocese 
of Olympia. All services are con- 
ducted in the sign language, which 
is the only satisfactory means of 
conducting such services for the deaf. 
The Episcopal Church was the pioneer 
in this work among the deaf, and 
has quite a number of deaf mis- 
sionaries at work in the east and 
the middle west, and the work now 
extends to the Pacific. 

—OLOF HANSON. 


S Andrew’s 
SEATTLE 

A wnisstatement last month un- 
fairly reflected on the Diocesan Coun- 
cil and was due to a regrettable 
misunderstanding in correspondence. 
Payments by this mission, as by 
others, have been voluntary and not 
due to any compulsion or demand. 
We have no complaint, but only 
praise, for the attitude and action 
of the Council as now understood. 

The Guild was successful in th» 
Christmas Bazaar and parish dinner 
this month, and a substantial reduc- 
tion in the current indebtedness 
will be effected through the united 
gifts of Guild, Sunday School and 
congregataion, 

A monthly offering is being made 
by our school for general missions. 
Funds on hand, with birthday money, 
are being sent as a Christmas doua- 
tion to New York. The Advent 
boxes are to be collected at our 
White Christmas celebration on Dec. 
30th. Other gifts or pledges of sub- 
stance, service, and self are expected. 

—C. T. 


appointed the 
Rey. Arthur M. Sherman to be Fresi- 
dent of Boone University in succes- 
sion to the Rev. A. A. Gilman, S. T. 
D., Bishop-Suffragan elect of Hankow. 
Dr. Gilman will for the present con- 


Bishops Roots has 


tinue his relation to the work of 
higher education in Wuchang as 
President of the Central University, 
of which Boone University will he 
one of the units. 

Our Church people jn Southern Bra- 
zil are so anxious to have a small 
Church hospital in Porto Alegre that 
they are accumulating a fund for 
it themselves, which has reached 
about $1,000. Doctors in the congre- 
gation cf Trinity Church, Porto Ale- 
gre, are interested. Porto Alegre is 
the capital of the second richest 
state in Brazil, but it has no ade- 
quate provision for the proper care 
of severe illness. When the son of 
one of the missionaries was tobe op- 
erated upon for appendicitis, the father 
had to carry the boy to the operat- 
ing table, and then dispose of all 
the bedding and the mattress in 
the room the boy was to occupy. 
The mere cleanliness of such a hos- 
pital as the Church people hope 
sometime to have would be a valuable 
community demonstration. 

Little Dominicans Like Their School 
The Lineoln School, in San Pe- 
dro de Marcoris, Dominican Repub- 
lic, now has eleven black pupils and 
seventy-two white ones, up to and in- 
cluding the fourth grade. As the as- 
sistants, though very helpful, have 
been through only the seventh grade, 
the teacher in charge, Miss Catherine 
M. Mason, has a fairly full schedule. 
“We ought to have school all day 
and night,’ she writes, “more than 
a boarding school, a living school, 
so that what little they did get in 
the day wouldn’t be dissipated at 
home in the evenings. I can see, 
too, where manual training, cooking 
and all the household arts should be 
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the subjects given the most attention 
here, 

“At present I am trying io teach 
three rooms, with two assistants, 
keep the records, as each one pays 
ten cents a week, put in all the so- 
cial health and extra-curricula ac- 
tivities. We are having school from 
eight to three-thirty, and they want 
to stay and play or work or sew 
or do anything that keeps thein 
here.” : 

A veteran missionary died in Bra- 
zil in November, the Veteran John 
G. Meem, of Rio de Janeiro, arch- 
deacon in northern Brazil. He was 
one of the first four men to go to 
that field under the Board of Mis- 
sions and served there for thirty- 
three years. During the last twenty- 
five years he acted as treasurer of 
the Mission, filling this laborious of- 
fice in addition to al! his other work. 

“JT thnk perhaps we have broken 
a record for our mission schools, 
here at the Proctor School,’ writes 
the Rev. E. L. Sanford, of Changhsu, 
China. “This term all the faculty 
of our Christian department (non- 
English-speaking teachers) are Chris- 
tians. It has taken quite a time and 
a lot of locking around to get them 
but they are here now and the best 
‘teachers we have had yet. I am 
pleased because I attributed the heavy 
percentage of conversions last year 
and their ‘solidity’ and genuincness 
entirely to the great preponderance 
of Christians on the faculty. ‘This 
year with the faculty practically all 
Christian there ought to be even 
better results.” 


Ever since St. Luke’s Hospital be- 
gan its work in Tokyo, a training- 
school for Japanese nurses has been 
a feature of the work. Few of the 
young women have been Christians 
when they entered the school; every 
single one has kecome a Christian 


before graduation. The question 
arises, could this record be dupli- 
eated in the case of any Churcli 


hospital in the United States? 

The Church made another record 
in Japan recently. When St. Luke’s 
Hospital was completely and swiftly 
destroyed by earthquake and fire on 
September ist, 1923, every one of 
the 120 patients in the wards was 
saved by the native doctors and 
nurses. Many of these heroic lifc- 
savers suffered terribly in the process. 
But that’s the way of the Cross in 
Japan, 


What Has the Negro Contributed 


to American Life? 


Negro labor supplies one-seventh of 
all workers in the United States. 

Negroes operate a million farms, 
one-fourth of which they own them- 
selves. 

40,000 out of 300,000 coal miners or 
13144% are Negroes. 

One-third cf all iron and steel work- 
ers are Negroes, 

One-half of the employees in the 
Chicago stock yards are Negroes. 

One-tenth of all railway workers 
are Negroes. 

The number of Negroes in manu- 
facturing and industrial pursuits in- 
creased 16514% in the thirty years 
from 1880-1910. 
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Negroes control 78 banks with a 


total capitalization of over 100 mil- 
lion dollars. 
The accumulated wealth of Ne- 


groes increased from 20 million dol- 
lars in 1886 to 1500 millions in 1920. 

In 1922, 523 Negroes received the 
B. A., degree, and 20 the degree of 
M. A., from American colleges and 
universities. 


A race which is taking such a 
large part in our national develop- 
ment surely deserves the greatest at- 
tention from the Church. 


Schools in China 

Since the founding of the Repub- 
lic in China the growth of schools 
has been astounding. In the thirteen 
years between 1910 and 1923, the num- 
ber. of schools had grown from _ 52,- 
650 to 178,981 while the number 
of students attending school had in- 
creased from 1,625,534 in 1910 to 4,- 
294,251 in 1915, to 4,500,000, in 1920, 
to 5,700,000 in 1922, and to 6,619,792 
in 1923. Part of this phenomenal 
growth in recent years has been due 
to the regulations of the Ministry 
of Education which, in 1920, decreed 
that all children must attend scho«cl 
for four years and, if local conditions 
were favorable, fcr an additional two 
vears, or a compulsory school at- 
tendance of six years. Of the 5,700,- 
000 pupils reported attending schooi 


in 1922, 4,300,000 were in Govern- 
ment schools; 1,000,000 attended pri- 
vate institutions; while Christian 


schools and colleges, both Roman and 
non-Roman, cared for about 400,000. 
That these Christian institutions and 
the whole Church in China have an 
important role to play is evident 
when, in the Government University 
in Peking, among 3,000 students, 
there are only 20 professed Chris- 
tians. All the others are either 
avowed non-Christians or anti-Chris- 
tians. 


Some years ago the Secretary of 
the Interior presented the following 
facts to the President of the United 
States. They were commented upon 
editorially by The New York Times. 
“Tn 1910 there were in the United 
States, 5,556,163 persons more than 
ten years old who could neither read 
nor write any language. More than 
4,600,000 illiterates are 20 or over. 
Half of the illiterates are between 
20 and 45. In ‘this enlightened na- 
tion’ these scattered groups of il- 
literates, these islands of ignorance, 
make a State, a nation, of more than 
5,500,000, more than a twentieth of 
the whole population. The percentage 
of illiterates ranges from 1.7 per 
cent in Iowa to 29 per cent in Louisi 


ana. According to the Census of 
1910, the percentage of  illiterates 
over ten in the continental United 


States was 1.7; of native white illit- 
erates born of native parents, 3.7; of 
native whites of foreign or mixed 
parentage, 1.1; of foreign-born white; 
12.7; of Negroes, 30. 

“Of our people in the rural dis- 
tricts, for whose benefit the Federal 
Government and the State Govern- 
ments spend millions of dollars an- 
nually in disseminating information 
about farming, 3,706,000, or 10 per 
cent,Mr. Lane tells us, cannot ‘read 


a bulletin on agriculture, a farm pa- 
per, a newspaper, the Constitution 
of the United States, or their Bibles, 
nor keep their personal or business 
accounts.” In town and country 
exists this great inert ignorant mass. 
How can it play any helpful part in 
the work of democracy in peace or 
war? How ean it learn for itself 
what is going on in the world? Shut 
off from the record of events and 
opinions, how ean it judge public af- 
fairs and men intelligently, or cast 
telligent vote? ‘An uninformed de- 
mocracy, as Mr. Lane gays, ‘is not 
a democracy.’ 

“Yven more than our absolute il- 
literates, our illiterates of English, 
the language of our laws and _ insti- 
tutions and public life, need to be 
educated and Americanized.” 

It is to this gigantic task that our 
Department of Missions, through its 
Foreign-Born Americans Division, has 
set its hand. To establish friendly 
relations between the American-born 
and the foreign-born living in the 
same community,-is the first step, 
andthe remarkable results attained by 
the Department all over the country 


reveal the Episcopal Church as a 
patriotic organization of the first 
rank. 


A street car conducter in Chicago, 
who is not a man of wealth, has 
recently given, through his parish, 
an offering of $20 for the Church in 
Japan. 

From Southern Brazil the Ven. A. 
V. Gabral, missionary archdeacon, 
reports 108 persons presented to the 
Bishop for Confirmation, during the 
past year in his pastoral district, 
which includes six missions. 

At the close of a week’s retreat 
held during the summer in Wuhu, 
there was a special mission service 
for non-Christians, whch, in spite of 
a mornng of almost intolerable heat, 
was attended by nearly 200 people. 

One Hpiscopalian is reported in a 
parish paper as having pledged half 
a cent a week for Church work, pay- 
able every other week. The editor 
reminds the reader that it may have 
been all the person had, and thai 
in any case there are thousands of 
Churchmen who. give less than thai, 
giving nothing at all. 

The Tennessee diocesan paper is 
among those which make an effort 
to reach every isolated Churchman in 
the diocese. 

The more athletic of our seminary 
students would like this. Bishop 
Jackson in Costa Rica (English Dio. 
cese of Honduras), making one of his 
extensive tours by land and waiter, 
return more quickly than he could 
arrived at his destination after a 
by boat, he walked back, sixty miles 
along the coast, swimming rivers and 
perilous voyage and then, anxious to 
creeks, and arrived in time for Sun- 
day service. 


Will our readers kindly notice 


the Editor’s new address: 
207 BELMONT AVE. N. 
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XT 
To the Children of the Church. 
Dear Children: 


IT suppose you have all read “Ivan- 
hoe” and “The Talisman” with their 
romantie stories of King Richard I. 
If those stories have a real basis of 
truth, as I hope, it is probable that 
a good many other stories might be 
told which would make the story 
of his life less attractive. Indeed the 
stories of the period of the Crusades 
contain the lights and shadows which 
we should expect in an age such as 
that. At any rate, there is nothing 
to record of the history of the church 
during his brief reign but much of 
religious and civil importance con- 
nected with the reign of his brother 
John who was, perhaps, the worst 
king England ever had. The Pope 
with whom he came into conflict was 
Innocent III (1198-1216) one of the 
ablest and best of the Popes but 


who made the highest claims for 
the papacy of them all. 
When John began his reign, Hu- 


bert Fitz-Walter was Chancellor of 
England. Archbishep of Canterbury 
and Papal Legate and during his life 
he kept the king under reasonable 
control, but he died in 1205 and 
then troubles began. 

There had always been disputes 
between the Monks of Canterbury 
and the Bishop of the Province con- 
cerning their rights in the election 
of an Archbishop. 

Right after the death of Fitz Wal- 
ter the monks elected their Sub 
Prior without informing the king 
and secretly sent him to Rome for 
consecration. While on his journey. 
however, he publicly announced his 
election and the monks hastened to 
seek the king’s approval. This he re- 
fused and himself appointed John de 
Grey, Bishop of Lincoln, duly invest- 
ed him and sent him also to Rome. 
But he had neglected to consult the 
Suffragan Bishops of Canterbury and 


they camplained to the Pope. This 
was fortunate for the Pope. The 
king accused the monks, and _ the 
bishops acused the king and _ the 


Pope saw his opportunity. It took 
him a year and a half to make up 
his mind but he then told the monks 
that the election rested with them, 
and proceeded to nominate Stephen 
Langton whom he compelled them to 
elect. 

Langton was an KEmnglishman, a 
Roman Cardinal, a great Biblical 
scholar and it is to him that we owe 
the division of the Bible into chapters 

The Pope thusignored the undoubt- 
ed rights of the king and yet h?2 
little dreamed that he was sending to 
England a wan who was to lead the 
English people in revolt against both 
himself and the King. 

King John refused to accept 
Langton and also drove the monks 
from Canterbury and _ confiscated 
their goods. The Pope then placed 
the land under an interdict. For two 
years not a church bell tolled, not a 
mass was said, not a service was 
held excepting on the intercession 
of Langton the offices of Holy Bap- 
tism and burial. 

King John then banished the 
clergy conforming to the interdict 


and seized their goods, upon which 
the Pope excommunicated him. When 
the grew more stubborn the Pope 
threatened him with deposition with 
the king of France to execute the 
sentence. When he yielded, out of 
craven fear he made those base 
and traitorous terms with the Pope 
which still make English people tingle 
with indignation until they remem- 
ber that out of the humiliation and 
disgrace arose that greatest of all 
the documents of political and relig- 
ious freedom—Magna Carta. 
Confessing his sins, he flung him- 
self at the feet of the Pore’s repre- 
sentative, surrendered his crown to 
him and received it back on condi- 


tion of doing fealty for it to the 
Pope and paying annually 1000 
marks. He also acknowledged Lang- 


ton as Archbishop, promised to re- 
store the property he had taken and 
to annul the bad laws be had made. 

The council at which these dis- 
graceful terms were made was held 
at S. Paul’s October 3rd, 1215. The 
Interdict was removed and the Pope 
became the protector of this bad 
king and thus placed himself side by 
side with him against the rights and 
liberties of the people, civil and re- 
ligious. These facts are forgotten or 
obscured by many people who refer 
to the history of the Great Charter 
in these days. But they are the true 


reasons of that antagonism to the 
Church of Rome which is found 
throughout the English speaking 


world, and you should keep the facts 
well in mind if you would rightly 
understand this whole question. The 
whole nation was aroused. The king 
summoned the Barons to join him 
in an expedition against the king of 
France. They refused; and the king 
resolved to punish them. Archbishop 
Langton became their leader. He had 
already secured from the king a 
promise to observe the law of the 
land and he now welded together the 
Barons to see that the promise was 
kept. On August 4, 1215, the first 
national representative council in 
the history of England was held in 
S. Paul’s Cathedral. There Langton 
produced a copy of a charter drawn 
up by Henry J over a century before: 
based upon the old Saxon laws of 
Edward the Confessor and this docu- 
ment became the basis of the pro- 
ceedings. They resolved to defend 
these rghts even at the  sword’s 
point. 

Returning from his unsuccessful 
expedition in France, the king met 
the Barons in London, was enraged 
at the results of the council and, 
feeling sure of the support of the 
Pope, resolved to subdue or break 
the Barons. 

Supported by the papal legate Johu 
swore that he would never consenz 
to the charter and tried to bribe the 
clergy to support him. He employed 
foreign troops and took the cross 
and vews of a Crusader because it 
was sacrilege to make war against 
such. Through Archbishop Fitz 
Walter they presented their demands 
to the king who swore with his usual 
profanity that he would never yield; 
but when he saw the clergy, people 
and Barons as one man backed by 
“The Army of God and of the 
Church,” while only seven Hnglish 
knights stood by him, he yielded, but 


without the slightest intention of 
keeping his promise. 

He summoned the Barons to meet 
him at Runnymede near Windsor 
and there the famous charter was 
signed, the first article of which 
provided that “The Church of Eng- 
land shall be free,’ secured to the 
Church its rights and the free elec- 
tion of its bishops. ; 

Now, I want you to notice particu- 
larly what followed, for some people 
are offended when the statements 
are made. They are disagreeable, 
it is true and I take no pleasure in 
writing them, but if they are his- 
torically true they have to be ac- 
cepted without any attempt to ex- 
plain them away. 

No sooner had John signed than 
he sent a mesenger to the Pope to 
remind him that he was his vassal, 
complained that he was insulted by 
the exactions of the charter and 
begged him to annul it on _ the 
ground that it was against the au- 
thority of the Holy See in England. 

Accordingly the Pope issued a 
“bull” setting forth the treason and 
wickedness of the English and sent 
commissioners there to annul the 
charter. The Barons laughed at all 
this and the Pope ordered Langton to 
excommunicate them. He refused and 
was suspended. This was done at the 
Lateran Council in 1215, Langton be- 
ing present, and he was not allowed 
to return to England until three years 
later until after the king’s death. The 
Pope died soon after. 

It was thus that the Papal Suprem- 
acy came to England, by the coward- 
ice and perfidy of the worst of its 
kings and against the wishes of the 
whole people. Langton, though a Ro- 
man Cardinal, was a true Englishman 
and it is well for us Americans to re- 
member when we sing of the “land of 
the free and the home of the brave,’ 
that it was in the 13th century in 
England that civil and religious lib- 
erty was affirmed and accentuated, 
(not born, of course.) Without which 
there would have been no ‘“Declara- 
tion of Independence’ ’and perhaps, no 
independence to declare. It was the 
Church, in the persen of Archbishop 
Langton, at whose instance the price- 
less heritage of political freedom was 
secured, and of that church the Episco- 
pal Church is a part. 


Yours faithfully, 
FRANCIS R. BATEMAN. 


The Tornado Vanquished 


Bishop Burleson, in whose diocese 
of South Dakota a tornado destroyed 
six Indian churches and wrecked 
others last June. now (October 1) 
makes the immensely gratifying state- 
ment that money and pledges re- 
ceived from a host of friends have 
fully assured them of the _ total 
amount needed, $15,000, and that “hbe- 
fore the winter sets in we hope to 
have more of the destroyed churches 
restored and the injured ones re- 
paired, and by the first anniversary 
of the disaster we ought to have 
them all again in use and in better 
condition than before the torndao.” 


